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MANDATED TERRITORIES : 
CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING TRANSFER. 


LONG series of questions in the House of Commons as to 

the future of the Mandated Territories culminated on 

April 27 in a statement by Mr. Baldwin explaining “ the 
conditions under which mandates are held and the circumstances 
in which their transfer could take place.’’ The point is important 
because the German Government have now twice officially com- 
municated' to the British Government their “ expectation that 
within a reasonable time and by means of friendly negotiations 
the question of colonial equality of rights will be cleared up.”” The 
present article sets out to summarize some of the facts which are 
essential to a balanced judgment of the transfer question. 


I 


It is perhaps worth while to summarize the points raised in 
the House since the question first came into prominence this year. 
On February 6, speaking on Mr. Lansbury’s motion for an inter- 
national conference to consider “‘ the necessity for access to raw 
materials and to markets and for the migration of peoples,’ Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he “did not believe that you can make 
peace in the world unless you say that the British Empire is prepared 
to reconsider the question of Mandates.’’ The view is one which 
had earlier been expressed by Lord Lothian,? but up to the time 
of writing no other speaker in the House of Commons has advocated 
so radical a step. The Members who have sufficiently made up 
their mind on the matter to press the Government for an assurance 
in the opposite sense would appear to fall into two groups: those 
Whose general attitude towards Imperial policy leads them to ask : 
“Why should we hand over territory? ... To yield one inch 


(1) In the seven-point proposal to the Locarno Powers, March 7, 1930; and 
in the counter-proposals of March 31, in reply to the Note from the Locarno Powers 
of March 19, 1936. 

(2) At the National Peace Council Conference on 
Problem,”’ on October 29, 1935. 
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to Germany’s Claim will not promote the cause of peace in Europe.”’ 
(Mr. Amery, April 21) ; and those who oppose transfer on humani- 
tarian grounds. Mr. Mander, speaking on April 21, said : 


‘IT do not often find myself in association with some of my 
hon. Friends on the other side, but the point where I join with 
them very strongly on this question is that it is absolutely un- 
thinkable that we should hand over any human beings of whom 
we have the care or guardianship or trusteeship to the care of the 
present Nazi Government, with their cruel, ruthless and inhuman 
methods of treating other human beings. It would be a most 
shameful thing to do.” 

Between these two extremes stand the members who have so 
far not committed themselves to a rigid view. For instance, 
Miss Wilkinson on April 27 pressed the Prime Minister for an 
undertaking that there was “ nothing in that reply which would 
preclude this country from taking part in any international con- 
ference called for the rearrangement of Mandated Territories, if 
such was felt to be necessary for the maintenance of world peace.” 
Mr. Baldwin preferred “‘ not to enter at this moment into any very 
hypothetical questions.’ This reply was consistent with all previous 
statements by Ministers on the subject, whether by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (February 12 and April 21),the Prime 
Minister (April 6 and 23), the Chancellor of the Exchequer (April 6), 
or the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (March 16). The 
Government have stated “‘in the most categorical terms that we 
have not considered and are not considering the transfer of any 
Mandated Territories to any other Power ”’ (Mr. Baldwin, April 27), 
but all Ministers have steadily refused to commit themselves as 
to the future. 

This policy has been criticized by the opponents of change ; 
thus Mr. Winston Churchill: ‘‘ If there were any question about 
which the Government should have a clear, definite, resolute 
conviction, it is this particular question. A door should be either 
open or shut. It should not be flapping to and fro to see whether 
there is anyone pushing or whether he is pushing hard enough.” 


(April 21). 
II 


Obviously there are many minds still to be made up on the 
transfer issue, and the following survey of certain legal, strategic, 
and economic considerations involved may not be out of place. 

The legal position is difficult because there is no precedent 
either for revocation or for transfer of a Mandate, nor are there 
any provisions for such action either in the League Covenant, or 


in the Peace Treaties, or in the mandates themselves.‘ The basic 


(1) One mandate, however, has been terminated—that for Iraq, with her 
admission to the League of Nations on October 3, 1932. 
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question involved is: in whose hands does the power to effect a 
change lie? Much has been written on the subject of the relation 
between a Mandatory Power and its Mandate. The relation is 4 
new one in international law, and there is disagreement among 
international lawyers as to its exact nature. But on one point 
all are agreed: that “‘a mandated territory is not held by a 
Mandatory with the same authority as that with which it holds 
its territories not subject to mandate.’’' The chief reason for this 
is that there are other parties involved. First, there is the League 
of Nations, ‘‘ on whose behalf ’’ the Mandatory exercises “ tutelage ” 
and whose Council is impowered to define “ the degree of authority, 
control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory.” 
(Article 22 of the Covenant). Secondly, there are the native 
peoples of the territories, securities for whose “ well-being and 
development ”’ are embodied in the Covenant. Thirdly, “ hovering 
in an uncertain offing, possibly more active in certain events, 
there are the principal Allied and Associated Powers.”’? The part 
these would play in any transfer is a very open question. The 
Covenant is silent on the point, but it will be remembered that 
because it was in favour of the five Powers in question—the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan—that Germany 
and Turkey? renounced “all their rights and titles’’ over the 
territories which later became Mandates, the Council, on August 8, 
1920,* decided that it was the five Powers, and not the League, 
which should appoint the mandatories.* (Actually they had already 
done so). 


Whether the League Council or the Allied and Associated 
Powers or both can revoke or transfer a Mandate has never been 
determined, but there would seem to be nothing in the Covenant 
or mandates which renders the mandated territories of their nature 
non-transferable, and it would seem that transfer is legally possible 
given the consent of all the parties concerned. Mr. Baldwin, 
in his statement of April 27, stipulated as a minimum require- 
ment the consent of the “ present Mandatory Power, and of the 
Power to whom the territory was to be transferred, and also the 
unanimous consent of the League Council.’’ It can be argued 
that the native population and any of the five Allied Powers not 
represented on the Council would also have a right to be heard 


(1) Sir John Fischer Williams, ‘‘ The Law of Mandates,’’ Manchester Guardian, 
March 14, 1936. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Under Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 16 of the Treaty 
of Lausanne respectively. 

(4) See Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, page 439. 


(5) The ex-German territories were allocated by the Powers, acting through 
the Supreme Council, on May 7, 1919, and the Turkish territories by the Powers 
(after the United States had withdrawn from the Supreme Council) at San Remo 
on April 25, 1920. See Quincy Wright, op. cit., pages 43-45. 
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in the matter. In any case it isclear that, as Mr. Baldwin 
said, the procedure involved is “ of a very elaborate nature.” 

These purely legal considerations are, however, by no means 
the only factors to be weighed in judging of the transfer question. 
Another is the strategic value of the territories. For instance, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Empire Industries Association 
on April 28, 1936 unanimously passed a resolution stating “ that 
the Mandated Territories are of vital strategic importance to the 
British Empire, more especially Tanganyika, which would be a 
wedge running right athwart the air communications of the British 
African Empire and a dangerous threat to British sea communica- 
tions between the Cape, Australasia and the East.’”* At the same 
time the territories would present strategic advantages to any 
Power to which they were transferred. 

It is true that in time of war the lack of command of sea com- 
munications has often rendered colonies strategically useless to 
their suzerain. But overseas possessions have assumed a new 
strategic importance now that a distinction has come to be drawn 
between economic and military sanctions, for if the former alone 
are applied the aggressor country is not cut off from any colonial 
resources it May possess. 

Other considerations to be, taken into account are those of 
prestige and psychology—questions such as pride in the flag or 
the stigma of the “‘ colonial guilt thesis,’’ on the one hand, and the 
desirability of being able to offer colonial administration as an 


outlet for enterprizing youth, on the other. But these are im- 
ponderables ; the importance to be given to them is a matter for 
individual judgment, for it varies in each different case and in 
accordance with such fluctuating elements as economic prosperity 


or the public temper. 


Yet a further important consideration, and one upon which a 
mass of fact is available, is ‘the economic value of the territories 
either to transferer or to transferee. The Powers which are at 
present putting forward a case for colonial expansion usually do 
so on three grounds : the need for raw material sources, for markets, 
and for population outlets. The following economic data present 
the Mandated Territories in these three lights. Since no one 
appears to be contemplating transfer of the A Mandates—the ex- 
Turkish territories of Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon— 
only the B and C Mandates (i.e., the ex-German colonies) are 
covered. 

To judge by their share in world production, the ex-German 
‘olonies are, at present, relatively unimportant sources of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. The table? below, which covers all the 
more important materials, shows every case in which any of the 





(1) The Times, April 29, 1936. 
(2) Compiled from ‘‘ Raw Materials and Colonies,’’ Information Department 
Paper No. 18, Royal Institute of International Affairs, April, 1936. 2s. 6d. 
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B or C Mandates was responsible for 0.1% of the total world supply 
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in the latest year for which statistics are available :— 


TANGANYIKA: 


BRITISH CAMEROONS : 


BritTisH Toco: 


SouTH-WEST AFRICA: 


FRENCH CAMEROONS : 


FRENCH ToGo: 


RUANDA URUNDI: 


NEw GUINEA: 


NAURU: 


WESTERN SAMOA: 


Metals: 
Textile Fibres : 


Vegetable Oils : 


Foodstuffs : 


Vegetable Oils : 


Foodstuffs : 
Foodstuffs 
Minerals : 


Foodstuffs : 
Foodstuffs : 


Vegetable Oils : 


Foodstuffs : 
Nil? 
Metals : 
Rubber : 
Vegetable Oils : 
Minerals : 
Vegetable Oils : 
Foodstuffs : 


Gold (0.1%) 

Sisal (?33%), Cotton (0.19 
Wool (0.1%) 
Sesame (0.6%), Copra (0.5%), 
Groundnuts (0.5%) 
Cotton-seed (0.1%) 
Coffee (0.5%), Butter (o.1' 
Palm-oil (4.5%) 
Groundnuts (0.4%) 
Sesame (0.4%) 

Cocoa (0.6%) 

Cocoa (1.9%) 

Vanadium (?33%) 

Coal (0.1%) 

Butter (0.4%) 

Cocoa (2.8%) 

Palm-oil (0.6%) 

Copra (0.1%) 

Cocoa (1.1%) 


Gold (0.5%) 
(0.1%) 

Copra (3.7%) 
Phosphates (4.4%) 
Copra (0.7%) 
Cocoa (0.2%) 


MARIANNE, CAROLINE 
and MARSHALL 


ISLANDS : Phosphates (1.1%) 


Minerals : 


Thus, the only two materials of which the Mandated Territories 
provide an appreciable part of the world supply are sisal (Tar- 
ganyika) and vanadium (a valuable steel alloy mined in South-West 


Africa). They also produce about 5% of the world’s phosphate 
(Nauru and the Japanese mandates), palm-oil (chiefly British 
Cameroons), copra—the basis of coconut oil (notably New Guinea), 
and cocoa (French Cameroons, and British and French Togo), 
The remainder of their products are of negligible significance from 
a world point of view. 

As sources of supply, then, the Mandated Territories are not 
important, whether to their present mandatories or to the worl 
in general. Even supposing they were all transferred to one Power 
and that that Power held them, not as Open-Door, but as Close¢- 
Door areas, they would make little difference to that Power: 
dependence on foreign resources. 





(2) The chief economic asset of Ruanda-Urundi is the abundant labour supp! 
(see population table, page 4 ) which is drawn on in particular for the Katanga 
copper mines in the Belgian Congo. 
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German thinkers and writers have worked out the relevant figures, 
the point in which Germany is interested being the relation of the 
Mandates’ resources not to world production but to her own 
requirements. In an article which lately appeared on the front 
page of the Berliner Tageblatt,t the writer gave the following 


figures : 





Germany All B. & C. 
Net Imports, Mandates 
1934 Net Exports, 
(metric tons). 1934 
(metric tons). 





Oil-seed, nuts, fruits (oil yield) _.... 719,469 98,089 
Tropical Fruits of all kinds seas 585,018 

of which Bananas cm ae 96,149 26,429 
Coffee (Raw) ae a sid 150,741 15,859 
Cocoa (Raw) a 101,381 35,928 
Flax, Hemp, etc., of all kinds pie 115,199 

of which Sisal . ae ak 37,971 72,510 
Hides and Skins _.... ins 157,119 5,608 
Wool and other Animal Fleeces __.... 164,762 992 
Cotton in dad eee 337,412 7,345 
Rubber a a a 60,282 2,071 
Phosphates (Mineral) -" = 830,535 619,859 
Sawn Wood, etc. _.... a site 169,647 2,151 
Tropical Woods We 248,000 54.533 
Cereals (Maize, Millet, Durra, etc. ) 388,328 16,035 
Gold (Ore) _.... .... (Ounces) — 322,602 
Diamonds _.... ... (carats) — 258,967 











Two points in this table are worth notice. One is that the 
Mandates could supply Germany with more than sufficient sisal, 
with nearly enough phosphates, and with about one-third of the 
cocoa, one-quarter of the bananas, and one-seventh of the vegetable 
oils which she ordinarily requires ; the gold from New Guinea and 
Tanganyika and the diamonds from South-west Africa would also 
be useful. 

But a far more important point is that the table represents 
nothing like an exhaustive list of the raw materials and foodstufis 
which Germany has to import from abroad. Dr. Goebbels recently 
observed? that ‘‘ the basic materials of modern industrialism are 
coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber and copper.”’ Of these six basic 
materials Germany has a surplus of coal. But she has to import 
the greater part of her iron ore, and is completely dependent on 
outside supplies of cotton, rubber, copper and petroleum (although 





(1) “ Rohstoffe und Kolonien,”’ issue of May 3, 1936. 
(2) Speech at the opening of the Leipzig Fair, Vélkischer Beobachter, March 2, 


1930. 
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the production of oil from coal has already to some degree remedied 
this last deficiency). Only two of these “ basic materials ” appea 
at all in the table above, and the figures show that in not one oj 
the six could Germany’s requirements at present be met to any 
serious extent by the Mandated Territories. 

The same applies to a long list of other essential materials 
which Germany has to import in large quantities—notably lead 
zinc, tin, nickel, bauxite (aluminium), manganese and asbestos. 
Indeed, the total exports of the ex-German Colonies in 193; 
amounted to no more than 3% of Germany’s imports of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

But it must be pointed out that present-day production figures 
are not necessarily any indication of a territory’s potentialities, 
(For instance, even between 1925-9 and 1934 Northern Rhodesia’s 
share in the world production of copper rose from 0.1% to 12.3%, 
The fact that {9,000,000 has been invested in Tanganyika? alone 
since the War indicates fairly clearly that many of the economi 
possibilities of the Mandates have still to be realized. 

As regards markets, as things stand at present, in the B Mandates 

the Mandatory is required by the terms of the Covenant “to 
secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League.’’ But in spite of this guarantee of non- 
preferential treatment, in practice the bulk of the imports seem at 
present to come from the mandatory, although this is not the 
case in the British Cameroons or Ruanda-Urundi, where Germany 
and Japan respectively are now the chief suppliers. Moreover, 
in the C Mandates there is no such guarantee of the maintenance 
of the Open Door, and trade is conducted almost entirely with 
the Mandatories. Transfer, therefore, would undoubtedly provide 
some expansion of markets for the transferee, even if he acquired 
the territory on terms which obliged him to maintain the Open 
Door. 
The importance of the Mandates as markets will naturally 
increase as their development expands their purchasing power. 
But at present this purchasing power is very limited. The table 
on page 4 shows that the total imports of the Mandates in 1929 
(in most cases the most prosperous year) amounted to $58 millions. 
It will readily be realized that this figure is very small in com- 
parison with the export trade of a large industrial State; for 
instance, the total exports of Great Britain amounted in 1920 
to $3,549 million, and those of Germany to $3,212 million. Even 
their shrunken exports in 1934 amounted to $1,190 million and 
$980 million respectively. 





(1) Cf. Raw Materials and Colonies, ‘‘ The Raw Material Deficiencies of th 
leading Industrial States,’’ pages 28-32. 

(2) Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons; Hansard, April 21, 193°, 
col. 98. 

(3) These and the following figures are given in terms of old gold dollars., 
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Finally, there is the question of emigration. According to 
Mr. Amery, “ of the total of German migration in the ten years 
before the War, one German emigrant out of 800 went to a German 
Colony to settle, and of the total increase in Germany’s population 
during those ten years, one out of every 20,000 went to her 


Colonies." The total German population in all the German 
Colonies just before the War amounted to 21,000,* But this is 
not quite the whole of the matter. For the European population 
in South-West Africa has expanded by over 10,000 since the War, 
and the Japanese population in the Pacific Island Mandates by 
over 20,000. And now that the door has been virtually closed by 
the United States, the British Dominions, and the South American 
Republics, any outlet at all for emigrants is of value. On the 
other hand, there is nothing to show that under the mandatory 
végimes obstacles have been placed in the way of German immigra- 
tion, in the last ten years at least. Indeed, in the British Cameroons 
special arrangements were made in 1926-7 for the purchase of 
farms by Germans; and it was recently reported that in certain 
parts of Tanganyika every farm coming on the market was being 
bought up by a German.* 

In conclusion, any judgment upon the question of transfer of 
a mandate must to a great extent depend upon the terms under 
which transfer might be contemplated. For instance, whether 
from the angle of prestige, or of strategy, or of economics, or of 
the welfare of the native populations, the considerations involved 
would not be the same if the territory were being transferred as 
a B Mandate‘ as if it were being handed over to the sole control of 
a Power whose chief motive in acquiring it might be the rapid 
exploitation of its resources. 





(1) Hansard, April 21, 1936. Col. 85. 

(2) Including 3,800 in Kiau-chau. 

(3) Financial News, October 7, 1935. 

(4) The four key provisions of B Mandates are: (1) that the well-being of the 
native peoples should be treated as a primary trust ; (2) that the Open Door should 
prevail; (3) that there should be no militarization either of population or of 
territory ; (4) that there should be annual examination of the Mandatory by the 
Mandates Commission. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


April 22nd.—Large bodies of men were stated to be engaged in 
the Sholameda Pass (120 miles from the capital) blowing up the road 
at strategic points. 

The Empress made a statement for the foreign press in which 
she asked for an intensification of sanctions, and said there was stil! 
time for those who desired justice to take action to end the most unjus; 
of wars. 

For many months before Italy began the war she had transported 
large quantities of troops, material, aeroplanes and poison gases to 
Eritrea ‘‘ without any practical effort by any other Power to hinder 
this preparation for the violation of international agreements,” and 
meanwhile Ethiopia was denied, by an embargo imposed by other 
Powers, the right to arm for her own defence. 

The raising of the embargo came too late, she said, to enable 
their armies to receive supplies at a time when they would have been 
most effective in meeting the attack. 

The advance of General Graziani’s forces in the Ogaden was 
reported to have carried them 100 miles from their starting point and 
on the right flank they reached Kurati. 

Apmnil 23rd.—Reports reached the capital of an Abyssinian retreat 
south of Sasa Baneh after a four days’ battle in which the Italians 
had at first been pushed back 12 miles with heavy losses. Reinforce- 
ments of white troops had then compelled the Abyssinians to retire 
to their original positions. 

On the northern front Ras Kabade with a tribe of Azebo Gallas 
was reported to have returned to the Emperor’s army after being for 
some time with the Italians. 

The Crown Council was understood to have decided that the 
Government should remain in Addis Ababa in order to conduct the 
defence of the three possible routes to the town. 

Conditions there were described as quiet, but some 1,000 foreigners 
(Greeks, Armenians and others) were camping in the French Legation 
grounds. 

The Empress issued an amplification of her appeal to the world 
pointing out that it was only when the Italians resorted to the use o! 
poison gas that they had been able to break through the Abyssinian 
lines. 

Only collective agreement, she said, could protect them against 
aggression such as they were now suffering. ‘“‘ We are not defeated 
. . . I myself shall remain with my country and my people. .. . | 
ask aid by the enforcement of agreements, which is demanded by the 
justice of our cause.’’ She concluded with an appeal to France an‘ 
to Great Britain to abandon all further delay in saving her country. 

April 24th.—The Italians occupied Warra Hailu, the centre 0! 
a net-work of tracks one of which led to Ankober. In the south 
they occupied Gabrehor. 

The capital was again visited by Italian aircraft. 

Apnil 25th.—The Italians claimed to have advanced 125 miles in 
the south, and to be continuing their progress northwards “ irresis- 
tibly.””. They also announced the completion of the occupation o! 
the shores of Lake Tana, where they were welcomed. 
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Ten aeroplanes passed over Juba, south of Warra Hailu, and two 
visited Addis Ababa. Large numbers of soldiers of the armies of 
the Governors of Kambata and of Western Wallaga straggled back 
into the capital, together with many wounded men. 


April 27th.—Dejasmatch Nasibu reported that his troops at Sasa 
Baneh had shot down four aeroplanes and destroyed two tanks. 

Italian reports re use of dum-dum bullets. (See Italy). 

Princess Tsahai, in a statement to foreign press correspondents in 
reply to leaflets dropped by Italian aircraft, made an empassioned 
appeal that something should be done that would really harm the 
Italian armies, and not merely the Italian people. 

“Do I ask you purely selfishly to do this?” she said. ‘“ No. 
We are only a small race, but I am 17 and its leading daughter, and 
| know, as you know, that if mankind lets armies and gas destroy my 
country and people, civilization will be destroyed too. We have 
common cause, you and I.” 

She maintained that the various Governments could, if they 
wished, *“‘ concentrate on Rome the horror of world contempt,” and 
through League action, prevent the sale of war materials to Italy. In 
conclusion she said: ‘* We thank most of you for sanctions. They 
may help, but plainly they are not enough. For God’s sake join 
together and get something done that will really help us before it is 
too late.” 

The Italian pamphlets informed the populace that the head of 
the Italian army would “ enter Addis Ababa with the help of God.” 
[he Emperor and his army were defeated and useless, and Gondar, 
Sokota and Dessie were in Italian hands. 

“These leaflets,” they stated, “should be a greeting to the 
Ethiopian people. I do not want the Christian Ethiopian people 
destroyed. We bring peace and civilization.”” Those who had been 
fighting were exhorted to go back to their land and continue farming 
as before, and told not to destroy the Italian roads. If they did, or 
tried to prevent the advance of the Italian army, “ then the Italian 
army will destroy and kill without pity, the aeroplanes will massacre 
from the air and destroy everything that exists.” 

The Ethiopian propaganda organization distributed a pamphlet 
informing the people that the Italian aeroplane had “ lied to the people 
of Addis Ababa. The Italians have treated falsely all people into 
whose lands they have entered, Christians of the Tigre and Moslems 
of Somaliland alike.” 

They were reminded it was better to die like a lion than be killed 
like sheep for the Italians to eat. ‘“* Never submit. . . . The lion of 
Judah has conquered for 1,000 years. If we stand together like men, 
he will conquer again.” 

Apmril 28th.—Italian headquarters reported the submission of the 
Sultan of Aussa. 

The Emperor made an appeal to the British press in which he 
asked whether the peoples of the world did not yet realize that by 
fighting until the bitter end he was “‘ standing guard in the last citadel 
of collective security’? ? ‘I must still hold on,” he said, “ until 
my tardy allies appear. And if they never come, then I say pro- 
phetically and without bitterness, ‘ the West will perish.’ ” 
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Italian reports stated that in the advance on Addis Ababa 4 
mechanized column had occupied Makfud, over 100 miles from Dessie 
Some 2,000 lorries were stated to be engaged in the advance, by two 
routes, towards the capital. : 

The Chieftain Burru Amedie, ruler of the territory south-east 
of Dessie, submitted to the Italians. He was reported to have stated 
that some 125,000 Abyssinians had been killed or wounded since the 
war began. 

Apnil 30th.—Italian forces occupied Sasa Baneh and Bulale 
after several days’ severe fighting which ended with the breaking of 
the so-called “‘ Hindenburg” line. In the north they entered Debr; 
Brehan, 75 miles north-east of Addis Ababa, and Debra Tabor, eas 
of Lake Tana. 

The Emperor returned to the capital and declared that the country 
would “ fight to the last soldier.”’ 

May tst.—The occupation of Daggah Bur by the Italians was 
reported, and Dejasmatch Nasibu’s army was stated to be in full flight 
towards Jijiga, after losing some 5,000 men. The Italian losses were 
placed at 1,800 odd. 

In the north the Italians reached Debrasina and Mount Tarmaber, 
in the Jibwasha mountains. 

May 2nd.—The Emperor and the members of his family left the 
capital by train for Jibuti. 

The Ministers were reported to have removed the Government 
archives to Gore, some 60 miles south-west of Addis Ababa. Bands 
of marauders entered the town, pillaging and burning, and the Royal 
Palace was reported to have been sacked. 

The French Legation was attacked, but was defended successfully. 
Some 1,200 refugees, mostly Swiss, Dutch, Spaniards and Czechs 
were sheltered there. The U.S. Minister reported that one U.S. citizen 
had been killed by a stray shot. 


May 3rd.—Burning and pillaging continued in the capital, and 
many public buildings and Churches were looted and burnt. The 
Abuna took refuge in the British Legation, where over 1,000 people 
took shelter. 

The flight of the Emperor was reported to have been in large 
part due to the spread of risings among the tribes in Gojjam and 
Western Shoa. alla tribesmen were also reported to have made 
attempts on his life during the recent fighting in the North. According 
to reports from the French Legation, the Diplomatic Corps had 
requested him not to defend the capital. 

The Emperor was accompanied on his journey by the Foreign 
Minister and by Ras Kassa. 


May 4th.—The Emperor left Jibuti for Haifa in the British cruiser 
Enterprise. 

The U.S. Legation was subjected to continuous attacks by rioters, 
and those taking refuge there were sent to the British Legation. 

The wholesale looting in Addis Ababa was reported to have ended, 
but bands of marauders, mostly Gallas, had entered the town from 
the surrounding country and were endangering the lives of both 
foreigners and natives. 

The Turkish Legation was abandoned, and the staff accommodated 
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in the British compound. This was stated to be sheltering some 
2,000 people, of 23 different nationalities. 

Further attacks were made on the French Legation, and a detach- 
ment of Senegalese troops was reported to be on the way up to the 
capital from Jibuti. (The Abyssinian soldiers sent by the Emperor 
to guard the Legation had proved unreliable). 

Ras Nasibu was reported to have fled to Jibuti. 

May 5th.—Italian troops entered Addis Ababa, and order was 
restored. The British Legation sent assistance to the Belgian and 
U.S. Legations, and the former was occupied by British (Indian) 


troops. Meanwhile, most of the bands of shiftas, or bandits, had left 


the city with their loot. ; 
In the south the Italian Libyan division occupied Harso, some 


70 miles from Jijiga. 


Argentina. aie , 
April 30th.—The Ministry of Finance issued a statement denying 


allegations (published in certain English newspapers) that the Govern- 
ment had not fulfilled the letter or the spirit of the Trade Treaty with 


Great Britain. 


Australia. 
April 24th.—It was stated semi-officially in Melbourne that it 


would be unthinkable to consider handing back the mandate over 
New Guinea to Germany. The view held officially was that only the 
League of Nations could recall mandates, and then only for a breach 


of obligations. 


| Austria. 
April 22nd.—According to the Wiener Weltblatt the Chancellor 


had lately raised with Signor Mussolini the question of Germans living 
in the South Tyrol and had received an assurance that the Duce was 
prepared to receive the leaders of these German residents. 

April 23rd.—The press stated that in June the 1915 class would 
be called up for service, which would begin on October Ist and last 
for an unspecified period. It was estimated that some 40,000 men 
would report for service and that 15,000 to 20,000 would be picked 
for military service. 

April 25th.—A national congress of Heimwehr leaders approved 
the leadership of Prince Starhemberg, and resolved unanimously “ to 
put the Heimwehr at the disposal of the Chancellor whenever it is 
necessary to create order among the enemies and saboteurs of the 
work of reconstruction in Austria.” 

April 26th.—Speaking at Baden the Chancellor said a new attack 
was apparently being planned against the country, the aim of which 
was to rob Austria of her freedom. 

In a speech at Horn to some thousands of Heimwehr and Militia- 
men Prince Starhemberg declared that the militia would be dissolved 
only over his dead body. He assured the Chancellor of loyal support 
in “ rooting out weeds” in the patriotic brotherhood and undertook 
to “ defend him against certain persons in his immediate entourage.” 

April 28th.—The resignation was announced of some prominent 
supporters of the Government following an enquiry into irregularities 
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in the handling of the funds of the Austrian Phcenix Life Insurance (9 
An official communiqué stated that the total amount of questionable 
payments made by the Company was 2,814,000 schillings, and gave 
a list of the recipients, many of whom were adversaries of the Govern. 
ment. The press had received 1,098,000 schillings, the “ Jewish 
National Front ” 500,000, and “ National Socialists” some 494,000 
schillings. 

Legal proceedings had been taken against 27 persons, 8 of whom 
were under arrest. Investigation had shown that the members of the 
administrative committee (the former Chancellor, Herr Vaugoin, 
State Counsellor Gorath and Herr Reininghaus, a member of the 
Economic Council), had no knowledge of the irregularities, but all three 
had resigned their official positions. 

April 29th.—It was stated officially that the situation on the 
German frontier was “ fully normal,” and reports of movements of 
troops, other than the seasonal changes of movements to the mountains 
for training, and vice versa, were categorically denied. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain left Vienna for London. 

April 30th.—Much concern was stated to be felt in official circles 
at the resumption of the campaign against Austria in the German 
press, in which an imminent Government crisis was _ repeatedl; 
predicted. 

May 4th.—The Government issued an atde-mémoire regarding 
the Conscription Act, explaining that it did not speak of “ general 
military service.” By making provision for “‘ service with weapons” 
it enabled the Government to employ those eligible for service either 
in public works or in military training or, if necessary, in the defence 
of the country. 

The primary consideration was the educative value of compulsory 
service, as an indispensable method of training the nation in health, 
morals and patriotism. Motives of economy also justified the change. 
Physical and patriotic discipline could be imparted to far larger 
numbers of men for the same money, and the Budget relieved of 
expenditure for voluntary labour service. 

It was also pointed out that while the Treaty of St. Germain 
imposed military restrictions on Austria, this was on the specific 
condition that the other signatories would follow this one-sided dis- 
armament with disarmament methods of their own; but this 
obligation had not been fulfilled. 

The Conscription Act was also declared to be a manifestation o/ 
Austrian sovereignty. 

May 5th.—Publication of report of League Financial Committee. 


(See League of Nations). 


ium. 
April 26th.—M. Van Zeeland in Warsaw. (See Poland). 


May tst.—The Minister of Finance, in his Budget statement, 
announced reductions of duty on 104 items of commodities manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom, including cotton and rayon articles, 
on which the duty was reduced by about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Dunning estimated receipts at $372 million, and expenditure 


at $534 million. 
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e Co, naw pril 28th.—Prince Teh Wang, head of the Pailingmiao Council, 
mable was reported to have declared his independence of Nanking, under 
| Gave vessure from the Japanese. All the Ministers except the Minister 
overn- of Justice were stated to be Japanese. (A Mongol Council, with 
ewish Prince Teh as Chairman, had recently been formed by Nanking, with 
)4,000 4 view to saving part of the Province—Inner Mongolia). 

April 29th.—It was understood that Sung Cheh-yuan, Chairman 
whom of the Hopei-Chahar Council, in return for a military pact under which 
of the the Japanese would station troops on the borders of Hopei and Chahar, 
goin, had demanded that the East Hopei Autonomous Area should be 
— abolished. The Japanese were stated to have agreed to this condition. 

ree 
Czechoslovakia. 
\ the April 22nd.—Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was on a visit to 
ts of Prague, was entertained by President Benes and by the Foreign 
tains Minister. 

April 24th.—Herr Henlein and the Senators and Deputies of the 
| Sudetendeutsche lodged a complaint with the League of Nations 
rcles regarding a decree issued by the Ministry of National Defence. This 
‘man stipulated that tenders for army supplies would in future be considered 
edly only if the number of employees in the firm concerned corresponded 

; to the proportion of the nationalities resident in the district. 

ding Suppliers were requested, to adjust employment in accordance 

reral with this rule. 

ms Herr Henlein said this measure was an infringement of the rights 

ther of minorities. 

mute April 26th.—The Government received the reply of the German 
Government to the protest against the candidature of Herr Krebs 

mary and the other Czechoslovak citizens for the Reichstag. This admitted 

Uth, that the Reich authorities had failed to ascertain whether the three 

nge. men had relinquished Czech citizenship and expressed regret that this 

ger should have occurred. 

| of April 29th.—An attempt was reported to have been made to 
kidnap a German refugee living in Czechoslovakia when he crossed 

m7 the Bavarian frontier at Eisenstein Station. 

“NC 


dis- 
this 







Egypt. 
Apnii 28th.—The death occurred of King Fuad. Prince Farouk, 
a minor, was proclaimed King, and the Cabinet decided to exercise 
the Royal Prerogative until a Council of Regency could be appointed. 

(Prince Farouk was absent from the country, being in residence in 
London.) 

April 30th.—It was learnt that the Government had signed an 
agreement with the Suez Canal Company by which two Egyptians 
were to be invited to join the Board of Directors. 

The Government’s legal experts issued an opinion on the con- 
stitutional position, to the effect that the Constitution of 1930 had 
been abolished; the Royal Rescript of December, 1935 (restoring 
the Constitution of 1923) would become operative only when the new 
Parliament met; there was therefore no Constitution in existence. 

__ By Article 52 of the 1923 Constitution Parliament had to meet 
within 10 days of the proclamation of the Sovereign’s death for the 
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opening of the envelope containing his Majesty’s political testament. 
As the elections had not yet been held, this was impossible. (The 
Chamber might have met, but the elections for three-fifths of the 
Senators were not due to take place until May 16th). 

The Cabinet was therefore, it was held, entitled to open the 
envelope without awaiting the assembly of Parliament. 

May 2nd.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Wafd securing 70 per cent. of the 232 seats in the Chamber. 

It was agreed by the Prime Minister and the Party leaders that 
the election of the new Senate should take place on May 7th, and 
that both Houses should meet the next day, so that the Regency 
could be appointed within 10 days of the proclamation of the King’s 
death. The Party leaders also agreed that the Premier should appoint 
the nominated Senators (two-fifths of the total) after consultation 
with the United Front. 

The decree signed by King Fuad referring to the agreement with 
the Suez Canal Company was published. This guaranteed the Cana! 
Company against any future possible depreciation of Egyptian 
currency in terms of gold by fixing the maximum dues at 63 piastres 
per ton, equal to 10 gold francs. (The existing dues were 36} piastres 
a ton). 
In return, the Canal Company agreed that two Egyptian directors 
be appointed ; that 25 per cent. of Egyptians would be engaged for 
the staff over the next 20 years; that the Company would pay 
£E200,000 annually to the Egyptian Government; and that all 
Government ships would have free transit of the Canal. 

May 4th.—The final results of the Election showed that the Wafd 
obtained 163 seats, the Liberals 17, and Independents 14. Other 
non-Wafd groups secured 23 seats in all, of which the Shaab secured 8 


and the Ittehad 5. 


France. ; 
April 22nd.—The manner in which the election campaign was 


being carried out indicated that it was being fought on domestic and 
local issues. There were not many evidences of great interest on the 
part of the public. 

Apmnil 23rd.—It was learnt that the Ambassador at London had 
presented to the Foreign Office on April 21st a Note giving the Govern- 
ment’s views on the elucidation of Herr Hitler’s peace proposals, and 
containing a résumé of the uncertainties to which attention was drawn 
in the Memorandum of April 8th. 

April 24th—Two young men were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment for the attack on M. Blum on February 13th. 

April 25th—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement on the 
eve of the elections in which he said that, as regards “* peace without,” 
the settlement by the organization of collective security of ‘‘ conflicts, 
avowed or latent, at present causing the nations anxiety, imperiously 
dominates the constructive task of Parliament.” 

Peace within depended primarily on economic recovery, and for 
this to be complete an end must be put to economic anarchy in the 
world. ‘One day soon an international conference, differently 
organized from so many others which have failed, must undertake to 
suppress national economic antagonisms, currency manipulations and 
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fraudulent dumping, to which Customs reprisals and quotas are the 
inevitable reply.” 

Much could be done, in the French domain, by developing the 
overseas Empire, and he advocated a middle doctrine, between orthodox 
Liberalism, which he considered effete, and State Socialism. The 
next Legislature would help on the recovery movement by a vast public 
works programme, reduction of taxes, and cheaper money. 

Signature of Treaty with the Yemen Government. (See The 

Yemen). 
April 26th.—The first ballot in the General Election was held. 
There were over 4,800 candidates for 618 seats, and 20 official groups, 
varying from 3 to 152 members in the Chamber, were represented. 
In addition, there were numerous independent candidates, and in some 
of the small constituencies between 50 and 100 candidates presented 
themselves. (In one place of 6,000 odd inhabitants, 111 candidates 
contested the single seat.) 

April 27th.—Only 183 candidates received an absolute majority 
of the votes polled and were elected outright. The Communist vote 
was estimated at 1,500,000, or nearly double the total in 1932. 

Among candidates who failed to be elected in the first ballot was 
M. Herriot. 

April 29th.—The leaders of the Radical, Socialist and Communist 
Parties issued an appeal to all Front Populaire candidates to maintain 
discipline, and to give way to the strongest candidate of the Left at 
the second ballot. At Lyons the Socialist and Communist candidates 
decided to stand down in favour of M. Herriot. 

April 30th.—Writing in Le Journal Marshal Pétain said that, by 
stretching out the hand of fellowship to Moscow they had given it 
to Communism. ‘“* We have acknowledged Communism as an accept- 
able doctrine”’; he added, ‘“‘ We shall probably regret it.” He 
complained that France had lost faith in her destiny, and her people 
were like sailors in a ship without a rudder. They could do nothing 
with a country which had no soul and, in his view, they needed a 
national union. 

It was understood that nearly all the Front Populaire candidates 
were acting up to their electoral bargain, and that the pact had broken 
down in only about 15 constituencies. In the Paris and Seine areas 
36 Socialists retired in favour of Communists, and 6 in favour of 
Radicals. 

May tist.—May Day passed without serious incident, and a 
general strike, threatened by the Communists, did not occur. 

May 2nd.—The second ballot took place in 433 constituencies 
and resulted in the Front Populaire securing an absolute majority in 
the Chamber. The electoral pact between the parties of the Right 
was observed with only one or two exceptions, but in the Front 
Populaire the defections numbered 40. Twenty Socialists continued 
to stand against Radicals, and 14 Radicals stood against Socialists 
and 3 against Communists. 

_ Nearly all the working class districts in and around Paris returned 
Communist Deputies. 

M. Herriot was successful, the Socialist and Communist candidates 

having withdrawn. Among others returned were M. Paul Reynaud, 
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M. Bastid, M. Marchandeau and M. Taittinger, while, among the 
defeated were M. Franklin-Bouillon and M. Déat. 

May 4th.—The final results of the Election showed that the Right 
and Centre had secured 237 seats, as against 269 in the previous 
Chamber, and the Left 381 seats, as against 342. The Right obtained 
122 seats and the Centre 115. Of the Left, the Radicals obtained 
116; the Socialists, 146; and the Communists, 72 seats, with ro for 
the Dissident Communists. 

This gave the Front Populaire a normal majority of 144, but 
the division between Right and Left was not clear owing to the un. 
certainty as to how the Radicals would vote (e.g., if, say, 50 Radicals 
voted against the financial programme of the Left the majority would 
fall to 42). 

The Socialists, with 49 gains, and the Communists, with 62, were 
the most successful, while other Left groups lost seats, 7.e., the Socialist- 
Radicals lost 42, the Socialist Union 19, and the Independent Socialists 
IO seats. 

The greatest losses were sustained by the various Radical groups, 
t.e., the Socialist-Radicals 42, as mentioned above, and the Independent 
Radicals 34. 

A feature of the Communist gains was the unseating of many 
Deputies belonging to the liberal professions by manual labourers, 
attributed largely to the feeling that the intellectual classes had failed 
to do anything effective for the workers. 

Of the new Chamber 277 Deputies were new to the House. 

The Temps, referring to the events in Abyssinia, hoped Italy 
would realize she must resume her réle in Europe as quickly as possible. 
After the military efforts she had made “ she could not think of re- 
assuming this réle by entrenching herself in a systematic opposition 
to the Powers bound by the Covenant of the League.” 

Now that her victory was complete, the paper said, she could be 
conciliatory without loss of prestige, and “‘ she would commit a political 
error by facing the world with an accomplished fact to which the 
League could not agree without laying itself open to serious humiliation, 
and to which England, as a party to the 1906 Treaty, and bound by 
the Covenant, would not give her consent.” 

Heavy sales of francs, mostly for sterling and Belgian francs, 
took place in Paris, and the Exchange Equalization Fund found it 
necessary to raise the “ control-rate ” to 753. 

The stocks of gold in the Bank were high—higher than in 1931— 
but the position of the Treasury was difficult, with very little liquid 
funds. The total of Treasury Bills outstanding was estimated at 
16,000 million francs, and the Bank of France held some 6,000 millions, 
since the market had only been able to absorb 10,000 millions. 

Appeal to Italian Government to hasten occupation of Addis 
Ababa. (See Italy). 

May 5th.—The run on gold continued, and some 1,000 million 
francs’ worth was exported. (During the election period exports were 
estimated at about 500 millions a day). 

The Minister of Finance announced that so long as he remained 
at his post the Government would take no special measures to stop 
the outflow of gold, and there was no question of organized Govern- 
ment control of currency operations. 
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A decree was published imposing a reduction of Io per cent. on 
all monthly imports of coal. A certain degree of preferential treatment 


was accorded to British coal. 


Germany. ’ 
April 23rd.—An extraordinary general meeting of the Hamburg- 


Amerika and North-German Lloyd Companies elected three Govern- 
ment directors to the supervisory board of the former line. They 
included one of Herr Hitler’s economic advisers and an official of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

The Angriff published particulars of the plans for the selection 
and training, by a 3 years’ course, of a special body of young men to 
become the future leaders of the Nazi movement. 

April 24th.—Reports were current in Berlin that Herr Hitler 
had appointed General Géring to be Special Commissioner for Reich 
Ministries which had not a Nazi at their head. (That is, the Foreign 
Ministry, the Ministries of Economics, Finance, Labour, Justice and 
Communications). 

Herr Hitler authorized the promulgation by the Minister of 
Justice of an amnesty law in respect of three classes of offences: those 
due to “* excessive zeal ”’ in the Nazi cause ; political “ grumbling and 
gossip’; and minor crimes for which the maximum punishment was 
a month’s imprisonment. 

In the case of “ grumblérs,”” which included persons who insulted 
the Fiihrer or other leaders of the State or Party, the amnesty applied 
only to those whose sentences were fines or imprisonment for less than 
six months. 

Ten persons were sentenced to penal servitude at Magdeburg for 
from 3 to 11 years for preparing high treason through activity in a 
Communist organization in the district of Zeitz in 1933 and 1934. 

The Deutsches Volkswirt published an article suggesting the 
appointment of a Reich dictator to control and co-ordinate the ex- 
penditures of the Government and the Nazi Party and _ its 
organizations in order to safeguard the funds required for rearmament. 

It declared that the only sound policy for a State Budget was to 
keep expenditure within the limits of income, but it was against the 
raising of taxes, on the ground that the economic limit of taxation 
had already been reached. 

It stated that, as a result of economic recovery financed by the 
Government, the estimated national revenues for the current year 
were 3,000 million marks higher than in 1933. These additional 
revenues should be reserved to the Reich, but actually they had to 
be shared with the States, Municipalities, Churches, etc. 

The Press Control Board issued an order requiring from journalists 
and publishers documentary proof of pure German or racially related 
blood back to the year 1800. 

April 26th.—Reply to Czechoslovak protest ve candidature for 
Reichstag of Herr Krebs, etc. (See Czechoslovakia). 

April 27th.—The “* Supreme Court of Honour and Discipline ” 
was formally inaugurated in Berlin. Dr. Ley, in a speech, said the 
German worker had begun to understand that he was a “ Soldier of 
Labour,” and they had now, for the first time in the history of the 
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nations, jurisdiction over social honour: not the deed alone would 
be judged, but the sentiment from which it sprang. 

An official announcement was made reading: ‘“ As in dealing 
with questions concerning raw materials and foreign exchange many 
State and party offices must work together, the Fiihrer and Chancellor 
has commissioned the Minister-President of Prussia with the ip. 
vestigation and direction of all the necessary measures. For this 
purpose Minister-President Géring can hear and instruct all State 
and party offices. He can call on the competent Reich Ministers fo; 
support and, in case of need, be represented by them.” 

It was learnt that all processes against Evangelical pastors begun 
before March 29th had been stopped, and that pastors of the Cop- 
fessional Movement who had been expelled from their parishes or 
forbidden to preach had been informed during the previous few days 
that the orders against them had been cancelled. ; 

The Minister of Church Affairs was understood to have given 
similar orders in respect of Roman Catholic clergy, and most of the 
banned Catholic Youth periodicals were permitted to reappear. 

April 29th.—An Agreement with the Soviet Government was 
signed in Berlin regulating the exchange of goods and payments in 
1936. 

It was learnt that the Government had recognized the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Germany, and extended official protection to it. 

Reports were current that a new supreme committee on the 
question of raw material imports had been set up, to include Herr 
Darré, General von Blomberg, Herr von Krosig, Herr Kerrl, and 
Dr. Schacht. 


April 30th.—The D.A.Z., referring to the rumours of troop move- 
ments near the Austrian frontier, described them ag “ the latest lie 
of the disturbers of the peace,” and as attempts to sabotage the German 
peace plan. The Diplomatische Korrespondenz attributed them to 
French attempts to stir up animosity against Germany. 

Austrian concern at press campaign against the Government. 


(See Austria). 
It was stated officially that ‘“* nothing had been changed in the 
method ”’ of subsidizing exports through a levy on industry (due to 
expire that day), but it was generally believed that part of the cost 
would be borne by agriculture and trade in future. (In the year ended 
on April 30th some goo million marks had been raised by the levy). 

Signature of trade agreement with Manchukuo. (See Japan). 

May ist.—May Day was observed as a national holiday, and 
Herr Hitler made an open-air speech in Berlin, in which he emphasized 
that they needed external as well as internal peace for the fulfilment 
of their ideal. 

“* We wish to say to other nations,” he continued, ‘ Do not cross 
our path. Leave us alone. We have overcome our internal problems 
without involving any other people in our difficulties. Please be good 
enough to do the same, and do not try to draw others into your 
quarrels.’”” He went on to say that it was not necessary for him to 
gain the respect and esteem of his people by any deed of glory which 
would leave millions of dead in its train. He had their respect without 


that. 
A dozen times they had held out the hand of friendship to others ; 
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what more did they want ? A few weeks ago he had made the world 
a great offer—not a piece of juristic sophistry, but sensible, simple, 
and clear, and by its means the peoples could be given internal tran- 
quillity and a feeling of security. He continued : 

“But what do we find? As soon as we declared our readiness 
to offer the hand of friendship to all peoples without reference to the 
past or the present, and to conclude treaties with them, we saw a 
new campaign against us break out. We hear such lies as that Germany 
will attack Austria to-morrow or the day after, or perhaps Czecho- 
slovakia. I keep asking myself what can these elements be that desire 
no peace, that are always agitating, that continually so mistrust and 
oppose any reconciliation. Who are they?” (Here were heard 
shouts of ‘* The Jews.”’) 

“I know,” he went on, “that the responsibility does not lie with 
the masses in every land who would have to fight if these agitators 
succeeded. No, it is a small international clique that only lives to 
arouse hatred among the peoples. . . .” 

The Government denounced the agreement regarding the ad- 
mission of German visitors to Switzerland. (Under it, the expenditure 
of the tourists was ultimately met by German consignments of coal 
to Switzerland. Coal consignments dropped in 1935, and the balance 
of payment was against Switzerland). 

May 2nd.—Herr Hitler signed a decree renewing the levy on 
industry for a subsidy to exports. 

May 4th.—It was understood in Berlin that, following a conversa- 
tion between Herr Hitler and Dr. Schacht on May 2nd, the former 
had given the Minister of Economics a renewal of his confidence. It 
was also stated that Dr. Schacht had been authorized to continue the 
arrangement for the levy on industry and that he and General Goring 
were invited to settle between themselves the points of confidence 
raised by the communiqué of April 27th. 

The result of the French General Election was held, by the press, 
to justify the Fiihrer in saying, on March 7th, that in assessing the 
dangers of the Franco-Soviet Pact he had to take into account the 
possibility of a Red régime in France. 

May 5th.—Fifty-eight persons were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment at Hamm, Westphalia, for high treason. 




































Great Britain. 

April 22nd.—Replying to Opposition criticism of the Budget 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury denied categorically that 
either the Government or any banking house had in contemplation 
any loan or credit to Germany, except the usual commercial credits. 
He also repudiated strongly the accusation that the Government’s 
policy was responsible for the need of new defences. Attacks of that 
kind, he said, were really attacks on the League of Nations, and the 
Opposition were, in effect, complaining that the Government had 
been too peaceful. 

The cost of the defence programme would be severe, but there 
were some compensating elements. The Government were responding 
to the appeals to use their credit for ‘‘ works of national importance.” 

Thanks to five years of solid reconstruction, an enormous new 
burden had been met at the cost of only two small calls upon the 
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taxpayer. In conclusion, Mr. Morrison declared that profiteering 
would not be allowed upon armaments. 

April 2 3rd. —Mr. J. H. Thomas circulated a statement regarding 
the disorders in Palestine, with a copy of the communiqué issued by 
the High Commissioner on April 21st. He said the total deaths since 
April 15th were 16 Jews and 5 Arabs, and added that he took the 
opportunity of emphasizing that the maintenance of law and order 
was a matter exclusively for H.M. Government and would be enforced 
against anyone breaking the law; and further, that the Government 
would not be deviated from their policy by riots or threats of any 
kind. 

The Prime Minister, replying to questions, said the question of 
consultation with the Dominions regarding the Government’s policy 
with respect to Mandated Territories and the possibility of their return 
to Germany had not arisen, because the Government had not considered 
and were not considering the question at all. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, dealing with the Budget proposals, referred 
again to the sums spent in Germany on armaments. He said that 
from the end of March, 1933 to the end of June, 1935 the official 
publications of the German Government showed an increase in the 
public debt to a minimum figure of over 7,000 million marks, to which 
must be added the yield from increased taxation, which had been used 
for Government expenditure and amounted to 5,000 millions. 

Therefore, the minimum expenditure for the period above the 
preceding Budget expenditure was 12,000 millions. That total was 
acknowledged, but there were two other elements in the question. A 
veto prevailed in Germany on all expansion of private plant for purely 
economic purposes, so that the capital expenditure in other than for 
residential buildings was almost entirely devoted to warlike prepara- 
tions, including strategic roads. 

The expenditure on capital account had been: in 1933, nearly 
5,000 millions ; in 1934, nearly 8,000 millions; and in 1935, nearly 
11,000 millions ; say {2,000 million at 12 marks to the f. 

He asked whether the Government contradicted these figures ; 
unless they could be shown to be wrong, he thought they might be 
allowed to stand. In conclusion, he said he thought Europe was 
approaching a climax, and that it would be reached in the lifetime of 
the present Parliament. ‘ Either,”’ he said, “ there will be a melting 
of hearts and a joining of hands between great nations, which will 
set out upon realizing the glorious age of prosperity and freedom 
which is now within the grasp of the millions of toiling people, or 
there will be an explosion and a catastrophe the course of which no 
imagination can measure and beyond which no human eye can see.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, closing the debate, said the Budget was a Defence 
Budget and was dominated by the rearmament proposals. He frankly 
admitted that he had increased taxation because, to put this off would 
have led to a loss of confidence which would not have been very satis- 
factory to the country. “I deliberately put on fresh taxation,” he 
added, ‘* because I believe that the people of this country ought to 
feel that they have to pay for the necessities of the situation. 

Presentation to Foreign Office of French Government's Note 
ve Herr Hitler’s peace proposals. (See France). 

April 27th.—The Prime Minister again stated in Parliament the 
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Government’s position regarding mandated territories, and repeated 
that they had no intention of raising the question of transfer. He 
also made it clear that they would not commit themselves to any 
settlement of the future status of the territories without giving 
Parliament the fullest opportunity for discussion. 

Mr. Baldwin also explained the conditions under which the 
mandates were held and the circumstances in which transfer could 
take place. There were no provisions for transfer either in the 
Covenant, or in the Peace Treaties, or in the Mandates, and he was 
idvised that the unanimous consent of the League Council would be 
required for this, as well as that of the Powers directly concerned. 


April 30th.—The Government were informed by the Soviet 
Ambassador that his Government were ready to discuss naval questions. 
The Soviet Government had been supplied with a copy of the Naval 
lreaty and asked if they wished to express any views on it). 

The Supplementary Estimate for the Navy was published, showing 
a total of £10,300,000, bringing the Estimates for the year up to 
(80,230,000. It made provision for commencing the new construction 
programme proposed for 1936, and for additional expenditure on equip- 
ment, reserves and defence measures required for the Navy in pursuance 
of the policy explained in the White Paper of March 3rd. (Cmd. 5107). 

The new construction programme was as follows :—Two capital 
ships, five cruisers (two ‘Southamptons and three of a_ smaller 
type, probably of 5,000 tons), nine destroyers, one aircraft carrier, 
four submarines, six sloops and some twelve small craft. 

Towards beginning this new programme the Estimate provided 
(3 million, and also made provision for important improvements in 
the stocks of ammunition, fuel, etc. It also provided for expenditure 
consequent on a decision, recently arrived at, that the four cruisers 
of the Hawkins class should be retained in service. (They carried 
7.5-inch guns and were classed as 8-inch cruisers in the London Treaty 
of 1930, and were therefore due to be scrapped by the end of 1936. 
Three of them were to have their guns replaced by guns of a calibre 
less than 6.1-inch, and be retained as part of the “ Cruiser (bd) ”’ 
tonnage; the fourth was to be demilitarized and used as a training 
ship). 

May tst.—In a speech in London Mr. Baldwin drew attention 
to the importance of recruiting for the Territorial Army, and repeated 
the assurance, given in Parliament a few days previously, that the 
Government would not introduce conscription in time of peace. He 
went on to say that because they cherished their freedom, and had 
always prized the freedom from being compelled to give that kind of 
service that did not absolve them from all responsibility. 

He emphasized that the greatest peril came from the air, and 
it was in the air that they were making the greatest efforts to strengthen 
their defences; so far as the groundwork of these defences went it 
would be the responsibility of such units of the Territorial Force as 
were selected for that work. Defence of that kind took a great many 
men, and while he had no doubt that, “ if ever the evil thing happened, 
with the first bomb that fell in England,” there would be a rush to 
join up, it would be too late, because, like every other job, it had 
got to be learnt. 
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He went on: “I firmly believe that for this country strength 
in the air, the knowledge of that strength abroad, and the knowledge 
that our defences are prepared against attack are the surest guarantees 
of peace and the greatest deterrent of war. My whole aim as Prime 
Minister is peace. I do not say this from a spirit of cowardice: | 
say it because I realize what modern war means to Europe.” 

May 2nd.—Speaking at Leamington the Foreign Secretary, 
referring to the Abyssinian conflict, said: ‘*‘ We had an obligation, q 
signed Covenant obligation, to play a part. We have sought to play 
that part to the full, and, so far as we have done this, we have nothing 
to reproach ourselves with, nothing to apologise for.” 

They had played their part not on behalf of any Imperial interests 
but because, as members of the League they had an obligation which 
they shared with all the other members. They must be prepared to 
learn the lessons of the past seven months and profit by them in 4 
spirit of realism. 

Referring to the Budget Mr. Eden said he did not like spending 
money on armaments ; yet he yielded to no one in his conviction that 
the rapid re-equipment of the three Services was “ absolutely im- 
perative.” ‘* For this country,” he said, “to be unduly weak is not 
an aid to peace, and may even become an incentive to strife.” 

May 4th.—The Foreign Secretary made a statement in the House 
in which he said that on May ist the Emperor of Abyssinia had 
informed the British Minister that he “ had renounced the direction 
of affairs ” in favour of his Council of Ministers. 

He had expressed a wish to go with his family to Palestine, and 
the Government thought it incumbent upon them to facilitate his 
passage ; so, with the concurrence of the French Government, the 
cruiser Enterprise had been ordered to Jibuti to take him to Haifa. 

While in Palestine the Emperor would, of course, be expected not 
to participate in any way in the furtherance of hostilities. 

Mr. Eden described what had occurred in Addis Ababa, and said 
there had so far been no attack on the British Legation. One British 
subject, Dr. Melly, had been seriously wounded in the street. 

Rescue parties had continuously gone out from the Legation to 
bring in Europeans in danger, and the greatest credit was due to the 
Legation staff for the work they had done, and were doing. 

The House of Commons discussed the Supplementary Naval 
Estimates and Lord Stanley explained that part of the {10 million 
would be spent on the accelerated production of anti-aircraft guns 
and the building up of oil-fuel reserves, on the re-equipment of the 
Fleet Air Arm with modern machines and on an increased personnel. 

The cruisers of the Hawkins class would be retained, but, as a 
consequence a corresponding tonnage of smaller vessels would have 
to be scrapped. The new cruisers would be built mainly by contract 
but the dockyards would be fully employed on the work of repairs 
and reconstruction. 

Lord Stanley also pointed out that two proposed battleships 
could not be laid down until 1937, owing to the Treaty of Washington, 
and their tonnage and armament would be announced later, in accord- 
ance with the new Naval Treaty of March 25th. In reply to criticism 
of the decision to appropriate money for battleship construction before 
the Committee examining the question of their vulnerability from air 
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attack had reported Lord Stanley explained that the report would be 
received before the ships were laid down, and there would be ample 
time to alter the plans if necessary. 

The Admiralty, he emphasized, were perfectly convinced of the 
necessity for new battleships, and he was supported by Sir Thomas 
Inskip, who said the capital ship was essential to the country’s naval 
strategy so long as other countries continued to build it, and eight 
battleships were actually under construction in Europe. The only 
questions which arose concerned matters of design. 

He also said that the money for battleships was included in order 
to place the whole programme before the House. Also, much pre- 
liminary work was necessary before the ships were laid down. 


Greece. 
April 22nd.—It was understood that a programme of defence was 


to be put into effect, the first part of which would cost 6,200 million 
drachmas (say {12 million). The total cost was placed at 10,000 
millions. 

April 28th.—After an all-night debate the Prime Minister received 
a vote of confidence by 241 votes to 16. 

April 30th.—The Chamber voted the Bill for the adoption of 
proportional representation, providing for the appointment of a 
committee of Deputies, representing all parties, to decide which was 
the most advantageous system. 

Parliament then adjourned until September 3oth, after granting 
the Cabinet power to goven by decree. 

May 4th.—Attitude of the Government towards obligations of 
the Balkan Pact. (See Yugoslavia). 


Hungary. 
April 23rd.—The Prime Minister of Poland arrived in Budapest 


accompanied by the Secretary of State for Agriculture, to open political 
and economic discussions. He was entertained by General G6mbés. 

April 25th.—Four documents were signed by the Premier and 
the Prime Minister of Poland: a Consular convention, a convention 
providing for mutual assistance in the conduct of legal proceedings, 
an agreement ve tourist traffic, and a protocol supplementing the 
Hungaro-Polish Trade Treaty of 1925. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain arrived in Budapest and was entertained 
by the Regent. 

April 29th.—It was learnt that one of the Hungarian National- 
Socialist groups had been dissolved by the local authorities. 


Italy. 

Apnl 22nd.—A Decree was published assigning a further sum 
of 1,440,500,000 lire to extraordinary expenditure in East Africa 
during the year 1935-36. Of this, the War Office received 600 millions, 
the Air Ministry and the Navy 200 millions each, and the Ministry of 
the Colonies 350 millions. 

_ Semi-official comment on the Geneva proceedings was to the 
effect that the Council was ‘* hide-bound by certain formulas that are 
outside reality,” but that, faced by the fact that the civil population 
of Abyssinia favoured Italy and not the Emperor, it could not increase 
the sanctions against Italy. 
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It was clear, it was stated, that Italy was ready to negotiate 
and Abyssinia refused. Baron Aloisi did not vote for the resolution 
because it affirmed theses of the League which were interpreted 
differently in Italy, and because it did not make it clear that cop. 
ciliation had failed by the fault of the Ethiopian Government. 

April 25th.—In a speech at Aprilia, on the reclaimed Pontine 
Marshes, Signor Mussolini said the victorious progress of the African 
enterprize “on the 160th day of sanctions which are increasing the 
disorder and misery of the world”? was another proof of their in. 
domitable and methodical will. 

Signor Gayda claimed, in his paper, that Italy had not dealt , 
blow to the prestige of the League; on the contrary she had done al! 
she could to save it, since “‘ after the iniquitous verdict declaring 
Italy the aggressor she might have left the League as Japan did. She 
has not done so. She has saved it from the grave loss of prestige in 
regard to its claim of universality which would have resulted if she 
had left.” 

April 26th—A Royal Decree was published approving the per- 
sonal booklet in which were to be entered particulars of the physical 
condition and military preparedness of all males between 11 and 32 
years of age. (The introduction of the system was decided on by 
the Cabinet on January 2oth). 

The Popolo d'Italia invited British sanctionists and “all their 
like” to ponder seriously the situation not only in the Mediterranean, 
but on the Alps and in Africa itself, where “ within a few weeks, we 
shall have available in great part a huge military force which has 
annihilated the Abyssinian resistance.” This force, it was indicated, 
could “‘ operate in all directions necessary.” 

April 27th.—The Ministry for the Colonies received two telegrams, 
which were published and sent to the League Secretariat, denouncing 
the use by Abyssinians of dum-dum and explosive bullets. One 
stated that 2,000 dum-dum bullets, some manufactured in England, 
had been captured and handed over to the Ordnance. The other said 
that the office engaged in the documentation of Abyssinian atrocities 
had established that out of 160 men wounded in recent fighting in 
the south and sent to Mogadishu, 120 had been hit with explosive 
projectiles. 

April 29th.—The Government informed the League Secretariat, 
in reply to the Ethiopian Note on the bombing of Harar, that they had 
learnt from numerous trustworthy sources of the existence there o/ 
large depéts of arms, etc.: military stores and emplacements for 
guns. The bombardment of March 29th had been limited to these 
objectives, and the medical establishments of the Egyptian mission 
suffered only very slight damage. 

The Ethiopian assertion that Harar was a completely demili- 
tarized town was absolutely false, and the Italian aeroplanes had come 
under heavy fire when over it. 


May 2nd.—It was understood in Rome that the Government 
had intimated to the Turkish Government their readiness to take part 
in a conference regarding the Straits, but reserved the right to make 
known Italy’s point of view. 

May 3rd.—Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, said the Empero! 
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of Abyssinia had renounced, not only any further struggle, but any 
title to contact and communion between his personal fortunes and 
the fortunes of the people he had abandoned. In face of these accom- 
plished facts “ the fate of Abyssinia, already occupied by Italy, who 
- received as a liberator by the people even of Shoa, is decided 
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tine automatically.” 
frican Speaking at a distribution of prizes to peasant farmers, Signor 
& the Mussolini said that at least 400,000 out of the half a million men in 
Ir in- East Africa were farmer-peasants. Many of the troops would certainly 
remain there on the soil. 
alt 2 May 4th.—It was announced that the Government had received 
ne all from the French Government a request that they should hasten the 
aring occupation of Addis Ababa, and that they had replied that they had 
She ordered the necessary measures to be taken to give material assistance, 
ge in as far as lay within their power, to the besieged Legations. 
f she The French Government were meanwhile keeping Rome informed 
of the state of the Abyssinian capital and the safety of the foreign 
per- inhabitants. 
sical Signor Mussolini met the Chamber at its reopening and announced 
d 32 that he had given orders for a general rally of the whole nation at an 
1 by early date, and that he would then make a statement and speak to 
. the country, as he had done on October 2nd. 
their The President of the Chamber, Count Ciano, gave an account 
ean, of the Abyssinian campaign ‘and the rapid victories won by Italian 
» we troops in face of the “‘ anti-Fascism of the League and the sanctions 
has of Geneva,” the aid given to the “ very highly armed” Abyssinian 
ted, Army, and the advice of European instructors. 
He declared that ‘“‘ no human force, no coalition, can tear from 
ims, us the fruit of this great triumph.” 
cing May 5th.—The national rally took place throughout the country, 
One and in Rome Signor Mussolini addressed an immense crowd and read 
ind, out Marshal Badoglio’s telegram re entry of the troops into Addis 
said Ababa. ‘‘I announce to the Italian people and to the world,” he 
hes said, “‘ that the war is finished. I announce to the Italian people and 
; In to the world that peace is re-established... . But it is strictly 
sive necessary that I should add that it is our peace, the Roman peace, 
' which is expressed in this simple irrevocable, definitive proposition : 
lat, Abyssinia is Italian—Italian in fact because occupied by our victorious 
iad armies, Italian by right, because with the sword of Rome it is civiliza- 
ol tion which triumphs over barbarism, justice which triumphs over the 
for slavery of 1,000 years.” 
ese He also said the ‘‘ manifold races” of the former empire of the 
lon Lion of Judah had shown that they wished to live under the tricolour, 
™ while the chiefs and rases no longer counted, and no power on earth 
il could ever again make them count. 
me _ While emphasizing the great importance of not disturbing 
European peace, “‘ I must immediately add,” he went on, “ that we 
are ready to defend our brilliant victory with the same intrepid and 
n inexorable decision with which we have gained it. We feel that in 






this way we are interpreting the will of the combatants in Africa, of 


those who are dead. .. .” 
“ This day,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ marks a great date for the revolution 


of the Blackshirts, and the Italian people, who have resisted, who have 
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not bent before the League siege and hostility, deserves fully to liye 
as the sole protagonist, this great hour.” 

The Government, in reply to enquiries from the U.S. Gover. 
ment, stated that as soon as Addis Ababa had been occupied 4) 
measures would be taken for the protection of the lives of foreigners 
in accordance with the rules of war. 


Japan. 

April 22nd.—The Hochi published an article accusing the Sovie: 
Embassy of maintaining a “ perfect spy net-work organization {or 
preparing war on Japan.” (A number of interpreters and languag; 
teachers employed by the Embassy had been arrested after the 
February revolt). 

Employees of the Embassy were accused of planning to re. 
construct the Japanese Communist Party, an offence punishable by 
death. 

Apnil 24th.—The Cabinet approved an informal weekly con. 
ference on foreign affairs between the Foreign Office and the Ministries 
of War and Marine, and the first meeting was opened by the Pring 
Minister. 


Apnl 25th.—Speaking to foreign correspondents the Foreign 
Minister reaffirmed the principle that the Great Powers should be 
responsible for maintaining peace in their respective areas. They 
considered it a sacred obligation, he said, to see that peace and order 
were preserved in Eastern Asia, and for this they deemed it “‘ an urgent 
necessity to readjust relations between Japan, China, and Russia 


with Manchukuo as the link between them.” 

He dismissed as unfounded, fears of war with Russia—* unles: 
others launch aggression upon us ’—and went on to say that Japan 
and China, bound by ties of blood and culture, must join forces for 
the furtherance of their common prosperity. 

In reply to a question as to Germany, Mr. Arita said it was im- 
possible that a military agreement could have been concluded with 
her without his knowledge. 

He also said he thought the time was not ripe for the pact o! 
non-aggression the Soviet had proposed. 

Speech by Ambassador in Moscow re Russo-Japanese relations 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

April 27th.—The Foreign Minister was informed by the Soviet 
Ambassador that Moscow accepted his suggestions as to the two joint 
commissions to be set up for the frontier, one to investigate disputes 
and the other to redemarcate the frontier. (This meant that the 
Soviet accepted Japan’s view that the commissions should be appointed 
only for the eastern frontier from Lake Khanka to the Korean border, 
and not for the whole frontier, as Moscow wished). 

The National Policy Council, formed on May goth, 1935, was 
dissolved, but the investigation bureau attached to it was left intact. 
(It was understood at the time that it had been set up to strengthen 
the Cabinet and counterbalance the excessive influence of the fighting 
Services). 

April 30th.—A trade agreement between Manchukuo and German) 
was signed in Tokyo. It provided for the purchase by Germany 0 
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sova beans to a value of some £6 million sterling a year, 75 per cent. 
of the price being paid in cash and the balance in German products. 

May 2nd.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs received the British 
Ambassador, who made representations regarding the prevalence of 
smuggling in districts of North China under Japanese control. 

May 3rd.—The Foreign Minister was understood to have re- 
pudiated categorically reports implying that the Japanese were 
encouraging the smuggling in North China as a means of bringing 
pressure on that country. 

The Japanese view was that it was due to Chinese slackness and 
to excessive tariffs. 

May 4th.—The Emperor opened the special session of Parliament 
and, in the Speech from the Throne, said: ‘‘ We regret the incident 
which occurred in Tokyo in February. We expect our faithful subjects, 
Government and people, civil and military, to unite as one to advance 
the nation’s well-being.” 

May 6th.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the new Diet, declared 
that their national policy had always been to ensure the stability of 
East Asia. They desired the maintenance of normal and peaceful 
relations between Japan and Manchukuo on the one hand, and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other, and they had called the attention of the Soviet 
to the dangers inherent in “ wanton resort to arms, on the dogmatic 
assumption that trespass has been committed upon their territories, 
where there exists no clear border demarcation.” 

The fundamental cause of unhappy relations lay in “lack of 
comprehension on the part of Soviet statesmen of Japan’s position in 
East Asia, coupled with their baseless fears and suspicions.” The 
fact that the Soviet maintained excessive armaments at remote out- 
posts in the Far East constituted a real menace to peace there ; and 
“| desire to state,’ he said, *“‘ that Japan, in her solicitude for peace 
in East Asia, cannot remain indifferent to that fact.” 

In Manchukuo they were preparing to carry out, step by step, 
the abolition of extra-territoriality and the adjustment and transfer 
of administrative rights in the South Manchuria Railway zone. 

Referring to China Mr. Arita said they were to proceed with 
negotiations on the basis of the three principles expounded at the 
previous session by Mr. Hirota. For this, it was essential that the 
Chinese authorities should take a truly broad view of the situation, 
and it was very unfortunate that apparently the country had not 
yet come to a full decision. 

The Government were greatly concerned at the inroads of Com- 
munist influence, and in view of the likelihood that Red Armies might 
march northwards at any moment they were watching developments 
closely. The adjustment of the relations between Japan and China 
had become a matter of ‘‘ imperious necessity ”’. 

He also said that, with Great Britain, there were a number of 
questions in various parts of the world which affected their mutual 
interests, and which awaited settlement, bit adjustment of the interests 
of each country should not prove too difficult, if they gave full con- 
sideration to each other’s special needs. 

Mr. Arita next turned to the U.S.A. and said that in friendship 
between them lay the “ very key to the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific. It is most fortunate that not only are the economic relations 
of the two countries complementary, but their mutual understanding 
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is being steadily deepened.” He would devote his best efforts { 
furthering their friendship. 

Deprecating the increase in ‘“ weapons of trade war,” he said 
they would continue their efforts by friendly means for the abolition 
of economic armaments, but if they failed, “‘ we might be compelle; 
to adopt the necessary measures in order to meet the situation.” 


League of Nations. 


Apnil 22nd.—The Co-ordination Committee issued a statistica| 
return of trade with Italy and her Colonies for November, December 
and January. 

April 24th.—Complaint from Herr Henlein and the Sudeter. 
deutsche Party. (See Czechoslovakia). 

April 25th.—Reply of president of International Red Cros 
Committee to chairman of Committee of Thirteen. (See Switzerland). 

April 29th.—Italian reply to League Secretariat re bombing of 
Harar. (See Italy). 

May tist.—The Co-ordination Committee published particulars 
of Italy’s foreign trade in the period November to February, con- 
paring them with the figures for the same period in the previous year. 
The total value of imports by 43 countries from Italy in February 
was 6,737,000 gold dollars, as against $16,336,000 in February, 1935. 
Exports to Italy totalled $10,757,200 as against $21,071,300 the 
previous year. 

In the case of Hungary and the Irish Free State imports from 
Italy in February were larger than in 1935, and in the case of Austria, 
Hungary, Estonia and the U.S.S.R. exports to Italy were greater 
in value. 

The Committee on the composition of the Council decided to 
propose that the number of non-permanent seats should be raised 
to eleven. 

May 5th.—The Financial Committee’s report on the situation in 
Austria was published. This showed that there had been some im- 
provement in trade, and an increased output of iron and steel, owing 
to the rearmament programme, estimated to cost the Government 
£2 million sterling during the year. (This almost doubled the deficit 
in the Budget). 


Manchukuo. 


April 30th.—Signature of trade agreement with Germany. (Sve 


Japan). 


Palestine. 

April 22nd.—An Arab strike at Jaffa paralyzed business, and at 
Telaviv the Municipality had to deal with some 4,000 Jews who had 
fled from the former town. 

The High Commissioner broadcast a message to the people 0! 
the country in which he attributed the disturbances entirely to the 
spreading of false rumours. 

The Arab leaders announced that they had decided not to send 
the delegation to London for the present, owing to the unsettled 
conditions. They appealed to the people to continue the peaceful 
strike. 
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April 23rd.—Disorderly bands of Arabs were reported to have 
interfered with motor cars and trains at Tulkeram, Jenin, and other 


laces. 
Statement in Parliament by the Secretary for the Colonies. (See 
Great Britain). 

April 24th.—Shops remained closed in Jerusalem and several 
provincial towns, but no disturbances occurred. 

April 25th.—The Arab leaders decided to continue the strike until 
the Government granted their demands, which included stoppage of 
Jewish immigration, prohibition of sales of land to Jews, and the 
formation of a “* National Government” responsible to the Repre- 
sentative Council. 

An Arab Supreme Council was set up, comprizing members of 
the five Arab parties. 

Further rioting was reported from Tulkeram and several people 
were injured. 

April 28th.—Riots were reported from Nazareth and the police 
were compelled to fire. 

April 29th.—A clash between Arab rioters and the police in 
Jerusalem resulted in nine Arabs being injured, and seven police. The 
Arab crowd consisted of students, who were reinforced by others when 
the police charged them. 

May 5th.—The High Commissioner summoned the Arab Strike 
Committee and told them he was taking legal measures against two 
of its members who had issued a manifesto calling out the Government’s 
Arab officials and urging non-payment of taxes., 

He pointed out that the strike tactics being pursued worked only 
evil and hardship at the expense of the poorer elements of the Arab 
population, and were doing permanent mischief to the minds of school- 
children, of whom the strike leaders were making use. 


Poland. 
April 23rd.—The Prime Minister in Budapest. (See Hungary). 


It was learnt that three of the prominent Colonels belonging to 
the Pilsudski group had been retired. They included Colonel 
Switalski, a former Premier who was Governor of Cracow, and Colonel 
Matuszewski, an ex-Acting Finance Minister and leader of the de- 
flationist group in the Government. 

This was understood to foreshadow changes in financial policy, 
as it was considered that financial orthodoxy (‘sound money,” a 
balanced Budget, freedom in exchange transfers and the fulfilment 
of the debt service) had been carried to the breaking point. 

Apnl 25th.—Signature of agreements with Hungary. (See 
Hungary). 

April 26th.—The Prime Minister of Belgium arrived in Warsaw 
on an official visit. 

The Gazeta Polska, referring to relations with Belgium, said 
“neither country places much faith in paper conceptions and idealistic 
— preferring to seek practical solutions and lasting assurances 
of peace.” 

_ April 27th.—An exchange control decree was promulgated making 
it necessary to obtain a permit from the Bank of Poland for the 
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purchase of foreign currencies, and for the export or import of gold. 
All moneys obtained from abroad had to be sold for zlotys at the 
official rate. An official statement explained that valuta control had 
become necessary because of the hoarding and speculative buying of 
gold and foreign currencies that had begun in March owing to external 
political events and had continued on a larger scale during April, 
following internal disorders. The control, it was added, would not 
affect the realization of the Government’s economic programme, nor 
the service of the foreign debt of the country. 

April 28th.—The President of the Republic received the Belgian 
Premier, who later left for Brussels. . 

April 30th.—Numerous arrests of Communists and alleged 
Communists were reported, as a precaution against May Day outbreaks. 


Rumania. 

April 19th.—A meeting of 150 prominent Moldavian members of 
the Liberal Party expressed its alarm at the spread of the extreme 
Right movement, particularly the Iron Guard, which had recently 
been named the ‘“‘ Everything for Country” party. 

Apnil 23rd—Unveiling a memorial to M. Duca, the murdered 
Liberal leader, the Prime Minister, referring to the campaign in which 
the Government was accused of supporting the extreme Right, said 
there was an abyss between the Liberal Party and the conceptions 
and methods of the extreme Right, but only a policy of conciliation 
was possible in a country where the minorities represented a quarter 
of the population. 

The Liberal Party was against both “ Red” and ‘“ White” 
dictatorships and class or racial hatred. 


South Africa. 
Apmnil 27th.—Speaking in the House of Assembly the Minister of 


Defence emphasized the freedom of action enjoyed by the Union, 
but said this did not mean there had not been contact with Great 
Britain on military matters. On the contrary, for 16 years there had 
been frequent and cordial consultation between the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and their Defence Department. 

Except for possible League obligations, the Union was “‘ absolutely 
unfettered in its right to decide whether it will join in a war in Africa 
or anywhere else,”’ and they were not prepared to abandon this freedom 
of choice. 

Their defence plan provided for the addition of 1,000 new air 
pilots in five years, and 3,000 mechanics, and the formation out of the 
civil aircraft in the Union of 12 squadrons of high-speed bombers, 
with 5 machines in each squadron. 

May 5th.—It was learnt that the Government had informed the 
British Government that in no circumstances would it consider the 
question of transferring South-West Africa to another Power. 


Spain. 
April 24th.—Some 120 Spaniards, who had fled to Russia in 
October, 1934, returned to Madrid and were given an official welcome. 
Their return had been organized by the International Labour Defence 


Organization. 
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April 25th.—The Supreme Court in Madrid issued a ruling recog- 
ig that the Catalan Court of Cassation had an independent status 


nizit an Court OF | t 
within its special jurisdiction, to that of the Supreme Court. 


equal, 


April 26th.—Voting took place throughout the country for the 
.-2 * Compromisarios.”” Large sections of the electorate belonging 


to the C.E.D.A., the Agrarian, and the Radical Party, also the 
Monarchists, refused to put up candidates, on the ground that there 
were no guarantees for personal security or liberty to vote; con- 
stitutional guarantees had not been restored, nor had the censorship 
been raised. 

April 27th.—The Left Front candidates were reported to have 
had a “ walk-over””’ except in Navarra, where the Right presented 
candidates and defeated the Frente Popular. 

In Catalonia the Esquerra was victorious by nearly four to one, 
but only 40 per cent. of the electorate voted. 

April 28th.—Miquel Madia, the Barcelona Chief of Police during 
the first period of the autonomous régime and leader of the armed 
rising of October 6th, 1934, was assassinated in the street, together 
with his brother. 

May tst.—A procession of members of the Unions and Syndicates 
marched through Madrid, but without incident, and in Barcelona 
there was a complete stoppage of work. 

The National Congress of the Anarcho-Syndicalists cpened at 
Saragossa. ; 

A strike of seamen began in all the ports of the country. 

May 4th.—Attacks on churches and convents occurred in the 
outskirts of Madrid and at Cadiz, and some of them were set on fire. 
Three large schools in the capital were also burnt down. 

May 5th.—Both Socialists and Communists announced that they 
accepted Sefior Azafia’s candidature for the presidency. 

The shipping strike ended, following the grant of increased wages 
to the men. 

The Government decided to earmark a sum equivalent to some 
{30 million for the relief of unemployment, to be raised principally 


Ns 


by means of a land tax. 


Switzerland. 
April 23rd.—The Governing Body of the Committee of the 


International Red Cross met in Geneva. 

April 25th.—The Committee of the International Red Cross replied 
to the chairman of the Committee of Thirteen explaining its refusal 
to furnish him with the information in its possession on the infringe- 
ment of international Conventions. 

It pointed out that, according to Article 4 of its Statutes, its 
object was to be a neutral intermediary whose intervention was recog- 
nized to be necessary, especially in case of war, civil war, or internal 
disorders, and “* to receive any complaint of alleged infringements of 
the international conventions and, in general, to study all questions 
the examination of which by a specifically neutral body is essential.” 

On these grounds the Committee felt bound to hold aloof from 
any action which might have a political character. The aims of the 
Committee were exclusively humanitarian ; its primary function was 
to endeavour to alleviate the sufferings of victims of war, and “ in 
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order to attain these aims it must adhere scrupulously to a line 
conduct that will enable it to maintain relations of mutual confideno: 
with the contending parties. ~ 

May ist.—Denunciaticn of agreement regarding admission ,j 
German visitors to Switzerland. (See Germany). 


Turkey. 


April 24th.—The Government received replies from the Frenc) 
and Greek Governments to its Note regarding the Straits Convention, 

April 28th.—The reply of the Yugoslav Government was aly 
received, and was understood to be favourable to the Turkish proposals 
ve the Straits. 


U.S.A. 
April 25th.—The text was published of the Treaty with Panama, 


but in the “ uncorrected ” form, i.e., prior to the conclusion of jt; 
examination by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 

Speaking at the National Democratic Club in New York, Preside 
Roosevelt said that 100 years ago America had been regarded a; 
an economic unity, but the past century had divided it up into segments 
wherein each man thought only of himself or of his small community. 
Now, however, cities and countryside were again coming to realize 
each other’s existence. 

In his opinion the 1929 collapse was due to a “* decade of debauch, 
of group selfishness—the sole objective expressed in the thought 
* Every man for himself.’ ” 

In reply to those who complained that the cost of reconstruction 
would fall on future generations he said that, while the Budget deficit 
was some $3,000 million, the income of the people had risen from 
$35,000 million in 1932 to $65,000 million in 1936. Nation-wide 
thinking and planning were the essential means of preventing nation- 
wide crises. 

‘“* Higher wages for workers,’ he concluded, ‘ more income for 
farmers, means more goods produced, more and better food eaten, 
fewer unemployed, and lower taxes. That is my economic and social 
philosophy and, incidentally, my political philosophy also.” 

April 29th.—The House of Representatives, by 267 votes to 92, 
passed the Tax Bill, estimated to bring in $803 million. It repealed 
all existing corporate taxes and substituted a graduated tax on 
corporation reserves. 

April 30th.—The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives reported favourably on the Naval Appropriation 
Bill involving expenditure of $531,068,707. It provided for the 
building of 2 battleships—with the reservation that this was only if 
another Power took similar action—12 destreyers, 6 submarines, 
and 333 aeroplanes; also for an increase in the enlisted personnel 
from 87,000 to 96,000, and in the Marine Corps from 16,000 to 17,000. 

In an address to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce Mr. Hull warned 
the members that “* human and material resources are being shifted 
on a truly alarming scale in the military direction rather than in one 
of peacejand peace pursuits.” 

He believed that the restoration of international trade offered 
the only hope of world peace ; also that their own domestic recovery 
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could be neither complete nor durable unless their surplus-creating 
branches of production succeeded in regaining at least a good portion 
of their lost foreign markets. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informed the Finance Committee 
that the Treasury deficit for 1935-36 would probably total $5,966 
million, and that for 1936-37, $2,675 million. 

He said the Tax Bill fell short of providing the revenue asked 
for by the President, and urged reconsideration of the Government’s 
proposal to impose processing taxes. 

' May 5th.—The President announced the return of the U.S. 
Minister and his staff to the Legation in Addis Ababa. 

Reply to Italian Government to enquiry re protection of foreigners 
in Addis Ababa. (See Italy). 

The Secretary of State declined to answer press questions as to 
the existing or future status of the U.S. Minister in Abyssinia, pointing 
out that all such matters could be determined only when there was 
fuller knowledge of “‘ the nature of the occupation.” 


US.S.R. 


April 20th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Union 
formally removed the disabilities attached to Cossacks serving in 
the Red Army. 

April 22nd.—A statement was issued in Moscow denying categori- 
cally that the executed Manchukuo officials had been in touch with 
the Soviet Union. 

Japanese press attack on the Soviet Embassy. (See Japan). 

April 23rd.—New rules issued for the Young Communist League 
included a provision that all the 2 million members must undergo 
training in one branch of technical military knowledge. They were 
also instructed to spread knowledge of and interest in military matters 
among the masses, denounce to the authorities all disloyal persons, 
and “ with patience ” explain to other young people the harm caused 
by superstition and religious practices. 

The Commissar of Defence issued a decree giving names to the 
various Cossack Divisions which were being raised in the North 
Caucasus. This was regarded as completing the reinstatement of the 
Cossacks to their ancient privileges, of which they had been deprived 
in 1932 and 1933, when they were dispersed. 

April 25th.—Speaking at a dinner at the Japanese Embassy the 
Japanese Ambassador and the Commissar for Defence both expressed 
the opinion that despite some misunderstandings the two countries 
had no disputes which could not be settled by peaceful means. 

According to one report M. Voroshiloff complained of the number 
of frontier clashes on the border of Manchukuo, attributing them to 
Japanese aggressiveness. 

_ April 27th.—Acceptance of Japanese proposal ve joint com- 
missions to deal with frontier questions. (See Japan). 

April 29th.—Signature of Agreement ve exchange of goods and 
payments with Germany. (See Germany). 

April 30th.—Statement to British Government ve naval questions. 
(See Great Britain). 

May 1st.—The May Day parade in Moscow included some 30,000 
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troops and 700 aeroplanes, which included some 50 of a new type oj 
bombers capable of a speed of 300 miles an hour. 
May 6th.—Japanese Foreign Minister’s speech in the Diet. (5, 


Japan). 


Venezuela. 
Apmil 25th.—General Contreras was elected President of Congress 


by 132 votes to I. 


The Yemen. 
April 25th.—A Treaty of Commerce and Friendship with Fran 


was signed in Sana. 


Yugoslavia. 

May 4th.—A conference of the Balkan Entente opened in Belgrade. 
The Greek Government pointed out that their obligations would haye 
to be limited in future to purely Balkan disputes, and that they could 
not go to the assistance of a State attacked by a non-Balkan Power. 
Among the latter Albania was included, owing to her virtual dependence 
on Italy. 

The three Governments (Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia) lj 
accepted the Turkish request as to the fortification of the Straits, 
provided Turkey consulted them before taking any action. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


La Documentation Internationale, dated March, 1936. 


Sanctions. Proposals of the Co-ordination Committee and resolutions passed 
at the November Session of the League Council. 

Committee of Eighteen. Proposals and resolutions adopted at the November 
session, on November 2, and at the session of January 22, 1936. 

Egyptian Government’s Note of October 30, 1935. 

Italian Note of Protest of November 11, 1935. 

Table ve application of sanctions by the various countries taking part, 
January 31, 1936. 

Resolutions of the 89th Session of the Council of the League, December 19, 


1935. 
The Franco-British (Hoare-Laval) Proposals of December 10, 1935. 
Report of the Committee of Thirteen, January 22, 1936. 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Finding of December 4, 1935, 1 
Danzig Decree-laws and the Constitution of the Free City. 
International Agreements. The Chaco Conflict. Pvroces-verbals of October 2 
and 25, 1935; Declaration of the Peace Conference, January 21, 1936; 
and Protocol of January 21, 1936. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated April, 1936. 


Article 16, paragraph 3, of the League Covenant—mutual support. British 
Note of September 26, 1935; French Note of October 5, 1935; British 
Memorandum of January 22, 1936. 

Replies of following Governments to the Chairman of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, January 22, 1936 :—France, Greece, Turkey, Yugosiavia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Spain. 

Italian Note of Protest, January 24, 1936. 

British Note of February 14, 1936. 

Italian Note of February 25, 1936. 

Permanent Court of International Justice. Rules adopted on March 11, 193° 
ve constitution and working of the Court. 

International Agreements. Convention regarding Diplomatic Officials adopted 
by the American International Conference at Havana on February 2°, 
1928. 

Denunciation of the Locarno Treaty. German Memorandum of March 7, 1930. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


May roth .. Election of President of the Republic... Spain 


Mav 11th .... *Ninety-second Session of the Council Geneva 
May 12th-16th .... Sixth International Congress of Physical 
{ Education . London 
18th ... “Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, etc. Geneva 
20th-22nd Annual Congress of the National Safety 
First Association ; London 
22nd ... International Commission on Air Naviga- 
tion - ae oe ae .. Warsaw 
24th _ General Election .... Belgium 
26th-28th Twelfth Annual Conference of the British 
Commonwealth League London 
Twenty-fourth Session of the ‘Interna- 
tional Commission on Air Navigation Warsaw 
May 27th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission a Geneva 
June 2nd ... “Drafting Committee of Mixed Com- 
mittee on Nutrition _.... Geneva 
June 2nd ... *Seventy-sixth Session of the Governing 
Body, I.L.O. _.... pate Geneva 
June 4th ... ™Mixed Committee on Nutrition Geneva 
June 4th " *Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, I.L.O. _.... Geneva 
June 8th ... “Conference for — of Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs ; Geneva 
June 8th .. *“Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters .... Budapest 
June 8th-13th Sixth International C ongress of Local 
Authorities as a .. Berlin & 
Munich 
June 15th .. “Bureau of the Health Committee .. Moscow 
June 18th ... *Fiscal Committee ... Geneva 
June 23rd ... *Permanent Central Opium Board ... Geneva 
June 29th ... “Committee on Economic — .. Geneva 
July 1st ... General Election .... Finland 
July 2nd _ *Inter-Governmental Conference ve Status 
of Refugees from Germany .... .. Geneva 
July 3rd .. “Committee of Representatives of 
Scientific Unions : Geneva 
July 8th-9th .... *Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching Geneva 
July 1oth-11th *Executive Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation and 
Director’s Committee of the Organi- 
zation .... Geneva 
July 13th-18th *Eighteenth Plenary Session of the In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation _... ... Geneva 
August 28th—Sept. 8th International Goodwill Congress Budapest 
September International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) Dubrovnik 
September 3rd ... *™Diplomatic Conference to examine draft 
Convention on use of Broadcasting in 
the cause of Peace .... Geneva 
October 2nd ... 14th Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
‘a the Empire e Wellington, 
N.Z. 


1936 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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